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THE RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


ForTY-FIVE years ago a steamer named the Great 
Western lay fitting out in the harbour of Bristol. 
She was of no great size according to our ideas, 
being only two hundred and twelve feet long ; 
but the eyes of the mercantile world were directed 
to her, as she was the first steamer built for 
service on the Atlantic, and the interest was 
all the greater that the question was not, How 
long will she take to make the voyage to New 
York? but, Will she manage to steam across the 
Atlantic at all? There are still among us those 
who can tell of the eager expectation with which 
the result of the attempt was awaited ; and the 
rejoicing that took place when the news at last 
reached our shores, that on the 23d April, 1838, 
the Great Western had arrived in safety at New 
York, and that the great problem of ocean steam- 
navigation was solved. 

It is nearly half a century since then; but 
the interest taken by the British public in the 
doings of the Atlantic steamers has never flagged. 
Every fresh addition to the fleet of one of the 
leading Companies is honoured by a paragraph 
in the newspapers; the illustrated periodicals 
give woodeuts, showing the ship in question 
careering along in a rolling sea under full steam 
and with all sail set ; she is opened for inspection, 
and thousands flock to admire her saloons and 
deck arrangements, or to gaze open-mouthed at 
her immense engines. She starts on her maiden 
voyage, and the shipping intelligence column is 
scanned day by day; and when eventually the 
news comes that she has, by some odd minutes, 
made the fastest run on record, it is echoed to 
the farthest extremities of the land. 

It is this interest on the part of the public 
in the steamers of the great rival Companies that 
contest the honours of the ocean, which induces 
us at this time to give a slight sketch of the 
history of the Atlantic steamship traffic. Naval 
architecture is to a large extent an experimental 
science ; the law of the survival of the fittest, 


high seas. This is in no case better illustrated 
than in that of the Atlantic steamship the Great 
Western, the clumsy appearance of which may be 
seen in the engravings of the period, bearing but 
little resemblance to the graceful outline of a 
modern liner. The steps by which this great 
change has come about we shall now attempt to 
follow. 

The Great Western of 1838 was a wooden 
paddle-steamer of twelve hundred tons, rigged 
with four masts and a very pronounced funnel, 
the standard type, however, of the period. Un- 
like most first attempts, she proved a success 
both as to her sea-going qualities and financially. 
Forty guineas were readily paid as passage-money 
in her saloon ; and five pounds per ton freight 
for goods was not at all out of the way; while 
the passage from Bristol to New York averaged 
sixteen days one hour, and the homeward run 
thirteen days seven and a half hours. 

No sooner did it become evident that the 
navigation of the Atlantic by steam was a success, 
than the question of carrying the mails came 
forward. Tenders were asked; and that of Mr 
Cunard of Liverpool being accepted, four new 
steamers specially designed for the traffic were 
ordered. These four steamers were built on the 
Clyde ; and in the summer of 1840, the first of 
them, the Britannia, began to run. Before long, a 
monthly steam-packet was despatched from Liver- 
pool to Halifax, Nova Scotia. In these days the 
estimate of the requirements of the mail and 
passenger service between the two continents was 
decidedly moderate, as four steamships of only 
eleven hundred and forty tons each were thought 
sufficient. But before ten years had elapsed, the 
new Company, now celebrated as the ‘Cunard 
Line,’ had tripled the number of their vessels, in- 
creased the total tonnage fourfold, and established 
regular services to New York and Boston. 

The year 1845 is memorable in the annals of 
Atlantic steam-navigation, as during it the first 
iron screw-steamer began to run. This was the 
Great Britain, a truly wonderful vessel for her 
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foot less than that of the City of Rome; and her 
length two hundred and eighty-nine feet. While 
her speed was equal to that of her paddle-wheel 
rivals, her working expenses were relatively less ; 
and the public came in for the benefit in the 
shape of reduced fares. The Great Britain con- 
tinued in active service, although not on the 
Atlantic, long after her wooden contemporaries 
had been consigned to the breaking-up yard, and 
quite recently was an object of interest as she lay 
in the basins at Birkenhead. 

For nearly ten years after the Great Western 
had led the way across the Atlantic, British-built 
steamships had a monopoly of the traffic; but 
in 1847 the Americans bethought themselves of 
winning honour; and accordingly, after their 
national style, in June of that year a native- 
built steamship named the Washington was started 
to run alongside the Britannia. Any amount of 
Stall talk’ heralded the event; but in the result 
the Britannia arrived two clear days before her 
rival. The lesson was not thrown away on 
Brother Jonathan: full iculars of the best 
steamships of the Cunard Company were obtained ; 
larger vessels, with still more powerful engines, 
were designed and placed on the stocks; and in 
May 1850, the Arctic, the first steamship of the 
once famous ‘Collins Line, arrived at Liverpool. 
This vessel was two hundred and seventy-seven 
feet long, and two thousand eight hundred and 
sixty tons; the Asia, the favourite Cunard liner 
of the day, being two hundred and sixty-six feet 
long, and two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
six tons. Starting with the valuable experience of 
ten years of Atlantic steaming, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the ‘Collins’ steamers were a success 
as far as sea-going was concerned. The results of 
the running between Liverpool and New York 
for the twelve months ending June 1852, gave an 
average for the Cunard of twelve days six hours 
forty-one minutes out, and ten days seventeen 
hours thirty minutes home; while the Collins 
averaged eleven days fifteen hours two minutes 
out, and eleven days home—thus showing an 
advantage of four and a half hours on the average 
out and home in favour of the American ships. 
Great were the rejoicings on the other side of the 
Atlantic; but the fact that the Arctic and her 
sister-vessels had cost far too much money ever 
to prove commercially successful, was completely 
lost sight of. The Cunard Company did not give 
up the contest, however ; but, like Britons, set to 
work again. In 1852 the Arabia, a steamer two 
hundred and eighty-five feet long, two thousand 
four hundred tons register, and more powerful 
than the best of the Collins Line, began to run ; 
and three years later, the Persia, an iron steamer, 
three hundred and fifty feet long, and three thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six tons—the 
largest vessel then afloat—was added to the 
fleet. The Persia soon made her capabilities 
known; she av eleven days two and 
three-quarter hours for the passage out, and nine 
days fourteen hours home. The average passage 
of the Cunard fleet was reduced to five hours 
under that of the Collins; and the laurels of the 
Atlantic passed to the British, with whom they 
have since remained. 

For several years longer the American Company 
kept up a liens struggle ; but misfortune at- 
tended it; the Pacific, one of their steamers, 


disappeared at sea in the winter of 1856; the 
others did not pay expenses; and Congress 
finally withdrawing the subsidy which it had 
granted, the Collins liners in 1858 ceased to 
run. 

The year 1850 saw another and more successful 
competitor to the Cunard Company in the City 
of Glasgow, a vessel of sixteen hun tons, the 

ioneer steamship of the now famed ‘Inman Line,’ 

his vessel, as were all her successors, was a screw- 
steamer; and to the superior economy of this 
system is no doubt largely due the fact that the 
Inman Line, supported only by private enterprise, 

rospered during the same years that the Collins 

ine, backed by a government subsidy and the 
good-will of a nation, went to the wall. At the 
close of the year 1860, the fleet of the Inman 
Company numbered nine vessels, with a collective 
tonnage of seventeen thousand seven hundred ; 
and the voyage between Queenstown and New 
York was performed by these in the average time 
of thirteen days nine hours forty-five minutes out, 
and eleven days twenty hours twenty-five minutes 
home. The advantages of Queenstown as a port 
of call were early pn eye by this Company, 
whose steamers have called there regularly since 
1859. 

Galway, on the western coast of Ireland, 
stands at the head of the large and well- 
sheltered bay of the same name. Railway com- 
munication was opened to it from Dublin in 1851; 
and in the following years the possibility of 
making it the point of departure of the American 
mail was under discussion. A Company of Irish 
gentlemen was eventually formed; an offer to 
establish a line of steamers and carry the mails for 
a very moderate subsidy, was made to government; 
and in April 1859 the ‘Royal Atlantic Steam-navi- 
gation Company’ signed a contract to carry the 
mails from Galway to New York in eleven days 
two hours, and home in ten days. Four large 
steamers were forthwith ordered, and the service 
was opened in June 1860; but everything went 
wrong, one disaster after another occurring to the 
fleet. The purchase of the Adriatic, the crack 
steamer of the then recently defunct Collins Line, 
did not retrieve the position ; and after only eleven 
months’ running, the Company was wound up, 
and the prospect of Galway becoming the Liver- 
pool of Ireland was crushed for a generation. 

During the years 1860-61, the Great Eastern, 
the largest ship in the world, was tried as an 
Atlantic packet; but the experiment was too 
gigantic for the time ; passengers were not forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to occupy her hun- 
dreds of staterooms, nor o sufficient to fill 
her capacious holds ; her working expenses, too, 
were heavy ; and finally this unfortunate vessel 
was withdrawn. 

In 1862, the Scotia, a paddle-steamer, three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine feet long, and one-fourth 
greater tonnage than her a the Persia, 
was added to the Cunard fleet. This well-known 
ship, the last paddle-steamer built for service on 
the North Atlantic, and perhaps the largest of 
her type ever built, was for long the favourite 
on the route. She averaged after ten years’ service 
nine days twenty hours Queenstown to New York, 
and nine days five hours home; and at the present 
moment, under the same name, but with altered 
appearance, being now fitted with a twin screw, 
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she does good service in the employ of the | 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 


ny. 
Pithe ‘National Steam-navigation Company’ 
was established in 1863, and for some time took 
the lead in introducing long ships. Starting 
with the Holland, of three hundred and ninety- 
five feet, in two years’ time they added the 
| England, four hundred and thirty-eight feet long, 
‘a vessel which for seven years was unsurpassed 
‘in size by any other steamer on the Atlantic 


service, 
The fourth in seniority of the Liverpool and 
|New York steamship Companies, the Gwion Line, 
was established in 1866, their first ship being 
the Manhattan. The vessels of this Company 
have recently become noticeable for their size 
and speed. 

The year 1870 brought into the field a for- 
midable rival to the older lines in the ‘Oceanic 
Steam-navigation Company,’ popularly known as 
the ‘White Star Line.’ The vessels of this 
Company were specially designed with a view 
to minimise the time of passage between the 
two continents, and were highly successful ; the 
result of the running of the White Star liners 
between Queenstown and New York for the 
year 1873 giving an average of nine days nine- 
teen hours forty-eight minutes out, and eight 
| days twenty-two hours thirty-nine minutes 
‘home. The Cunard fleet during the same year 
| averaged ten days sixteen hours fifty-four minutes 
out, and nine days seven hours fifty-nine minutes 
‘home; and the Inman in 1870 averaged ten 
| days fourteen hours twenty-two minutes out, 
‘and nine days sixteen hours eight minutes home. 
It was clearly necessary for the senior Companies 
to keep pace with the times. <A season of active 
building resulted, and by the close of 1875 the 
Inman Company had added to their fleet four 

lendid steamships, of a total tonnage of nineteen 
thousand two hundred, the last and largest being 
the City of Berlin, four hundred and eighty-eight 
feet long, the largest ship then afloat excepting 
the Great Eastern. During the same period the 
Cunard Company built the well-known favourites 
Bothnia and Scythia; but the Oceanic Company 
produced the Britannic and Germanic, and so 
the White Star still led the way. 

The well-remembered years of commercial 
depression followed, during which the Atlantic 
trade suffered as much as any other; but in the 
middle of the dull time, the Cunard Company, 
believing that a business that had prospered in 
_ their hands for nearly forty years had still a 
future, prepared for a revival by building the 
Gallia, one of the finest of their present fleet, 
and fully a match in speed for any other vessel 
then on the Atlantic. 

The Guion Line now came to the front for 
the first time, and the famous Arizona attracted 
crowds at Liverpool, as she returned from the 
‘fastest passage on record,’ Business brightened, 
and a season of building again commenced. The 
Cunard Company kept up their reputation with 
the Servia, five hundred and fifteen feet long, 
and ten thousand five hundred horse-power, 
beyond dispute the most perfect Atlantic steam- 
ship yet produced, being built of steel, and 


tight bulkheads. The Inman Company built the 
City of Rome, five hundred and sixty feet long, 
and eight thousand four hundred tons, a larger 
vessel than the Servia, but with no greater power ; 
while the owners of the Arizona prepared to 
eclipse everything with the Alaska, a vessel two 
feet less beam, and fifteen feet shorter than the 
Servia, but with practically the same power. 
These three made their first voyage 
towards the close of last summer; and in order 
to watch their effect in reducing the time of the 
Atlantic passage, we note that during 1880 the 
White Star steamers averaged nine days and 
twenty-four minutes out, and eight days seven- 
teen hours twenty-six minutes home ; the Inman, 
the only other Company of which the results 
have hitherto been made known, averaging nine 
days nine hours thirty-two minutes out, and 
nine days three hours home. 

During the present summer, the rival steamers 
are all being well and fairly tested, and the 
interest, in their speed especially, never seems 
to flag. In the beginning of June, the Alaska 
made the run to Queenstown in six days 
twenty-one hours thirty minutes, and subse- 

uently from Queenstown to New York in six 

ays twenty hours, thus more than realising the 
long-waited-for seven days’ passage. The Servia, 
as tried on the measured mile, ran a trifle under 
eighteen knots; and the City of Rome, with her 
elaborate six-cylinder engines, may possibly rival 
this speed. The distance from New York to 
Queenstown may be taken at two thousand seven 
hundred and ninety nautical miles; to make the 
passage, therefore, in seven days requires an aver- 
age speed of sixteen and two-third knots per 
hour—a high speed certainly, as the fast Kingston 
and Holyhead mail-steamers average no more 
than sixteen. 

We have as yet spoken only of those Atlantic 
steamship Companies whose vessels run from 
Liverpool to New York, as it is to these alone 
that the competition in speed, so far as British- 
owned steamers are concerned, has been made. 
Our sketch, however, would not be complete 
without a short reference to other Companie 
whose steamers, although not specially renowne 
for quick passages, have done excellent public 
service, 

Amongst these we may mention the well- 
known ‘Allan Line,’ which from the year 1856 
has kept up a regular service of steamers to 
Quebec or Secmtonnt in summer, and Portland, 
Maine, in winter. The Allan Line runs steamers 
both from Liverpool and Glasgow, and now pos- 
sesses a fleet equal, so far as efficiency and the 
comfort of passengers are concerned, to any 
other on the Atlantic. 

The equally well-known ‘Anchor Line’ com- 
menced in a small way in 1856 running between 
Glasgow and Quebec ; and nine inge later began 
the present service to New York. A steamer of 
very modest dimensions, despatched once a fort- 
night, was then suflicient for a trade that has 
developed to such an extent that recent summers 
have seen two Anchor liners of four thousand 
tons each, besides a supplementary steamer, leave 
the Clyde for New York in a single week, laden 
in many cases with emigrants. Economy is 
the order of the day in the North, the rates both 


aving her safety well provided for in her 
complete double bottom and numerous water- 
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considerably less—than those from Liverpool ; and 
during the last few years, thousands of emigrants 
from Northern and Central Europe have travelled 
vid the Leith and Glasgow route to find a home 
in the Great West. 
Within more recent times, the ‘State Line’ 
started with a well-equipped fleet to compete with 
the ‘ Anchor,’ and_ has had a fair share of public 
favour. The ‘Monarch Line,’ running between 
London and New York, is as an undertaking 
in its infancy. The steamers of this Company 
were designed or with a view to the carriage 
of live-stock ; and it may be remembered that 
the much-talked-of Jumbo left our shores as a 
nger in one of them. At Bristol, within the 
t few years, we have seen in the revival of 
the once famous ‘Great Western Steamship Com- 
pany’ an attempt, we are happy to believe so far 
successful, to bring again a portion of the tide 
ef commerce that once flowed from the West 
through the old city on the banks of the Avon. 
The go-ahead Cardiff has tried a line of steamers 
on its own account; we are unable to say with 
what degree of success; and the wonderfully 
developed p rt of Barrow owns another, running 
in conjunction with the Anchor Line. 
The South Coast of England is well supplied 
by the Companies whose headquarters are at 
avre, Rotterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, the 
steamers as a rule being British-built. Grimsby 
also comes in for a share; and on the whole 
we may say that if any resident in the British 
Isles has a desire to cross the Atlantic, he 
has no cause to complain of want of means of 
transit. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—A MESSENGER FROM THE BANK. 


GaRLING meanwhile was in the street, walking 
to the Bank. To be free as he was and yet 
bound as he was, seemed an anomaly. He was 
going to surrender all his evil gains, and he 
was no worse nor better off than if he had lived 
a life of honesty, except in the estimation of 
men for whom he had no regard. The physical 
conditions were perhaps answerable for a part 
of his indifference. He was too worn out to 
feel keenly. 

The usual greetings met him as he walked, 
and he responded to them in his usual way, 
by bending his bent head a little lower. 
Eminent capitalists remarked that morning that 
Garling was looking worn, and afterwards 
speaking in the light of later events, called 
upon other eminent capitalists to corroborate 
their assertions that they had made that obser- 
vation. With no change in his common business 
manner, Garling secured the necessary forms, 
and returning, filled them up at his own table, 
sitting in the visitors chair and facing the 
wonder-stricken Mr Barnes. Every now and 
then the promoted officer glanced at the 
resigned or—dismissed? Surely that last was 
impossible. Garling the long-headed, Garling 
the keen, the imperious, a match for any ten 


and knowledge of the world, the pearl of busi- 
ness men, dismissed? Impossible. And Garling’s 
manner set that thought at rest. He was just 
the same as ever, except that he had been used 
to be always so busy, and was now, by way of 
added wonder, idle. 

When he had filled up the necessary forms and 
had everything ready for the merchant’s inspection 
and use, he took up the daily paper which lay 
upon the table and feigned to read it. So far 
as he was concerned, it was an idle feigning, 
for he scarcely had the heart to read a word, 
but he sat there with stupendous patience and 
self-control and made no sign. Mr Barnes was 
evidently agitated by extreme curiosity; and 
Garling, though he had no particular purpose 
in foiling him, yet found the baffling of that 
curiosity a help to him. It whiled away the 
time, and suited the purposeless weary venom 
of his mood to sit there impassive and worry 
Barnes, and occasionally to meet Barnes’s secret 
glance of wonder with one of keen discovery, 
and to make him uncomfortable in that way. 
But the fire of Remorse which in some hearts 
is only to be lighted by failure, was already in 
this pause beginning to burn in him, and to 
bring him a foretaste of its agonies.s He had 
failed! In the very hour of his triumph he 
had failed. There was nine years’ work wasted 
—thrown away. On the very results of his 
fraud, the great House would prosper, for he 
had worked for its peaeety that he might 
make his fraud the larger. Let him care as 
little as he might, let him be as indifferent as 
he would, it was ignominious. He had failed. 

Failure is always bitter, but it is ten times 
bitter to the detected rogue. And now his own 
ingratitude began to gnaw at him; a crime 
spurned by his steel-armed conscience this nine 
years past, crept in through a crevice in the 
shattered armour and began to gnaw at him. 
And shame wreathed a first cold coil about his 
heart and sickened him. Then one thought 
suddenly took him by the very soul. his 
vengeance came upon him through his desertion 
of his wife and child, and one crime was made 
a whip to scourge another. Was the world a 
chaos of chances, after all, if such a thing as 
this could be? It was clear that Lumby had 
overheard the — between that insolent 
Yankee and himself; clear that this had excited 
suspicion in his mind; clear that he had that 
night disturbed the ledger which held the 
account of Garling’s first year of stewardship, 
and so had detected him. This heaped bitter- 
ness on bitterness, and set the sting of his 
long-deadened conscience to bite deeper. Bah! 
Why distress himself about that world-old 
superstition, long since destroyed by philosophy, 
and contemned by common-sense? Yet he could 
not shake off the fear, and it dug at the founda- 
tions of all his strength; for if it were truly 
founded, he had thrown away more than a rare 
plot and lost more than a great fortune. 

Twelve o’clock at last. 
‘Mr Barnes,’ said Garling, with an unconscious 
use of his old habit of command, ‘be so good 
as to tell Mr Lumby that it is mid-day, and 
that I am ready for him.’ 
Mr Barnes, with an unconscious use of his 


cashiers and managers in the City for acumen 


old habit of obedience, arose and tapped at the 
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ing ; ‘but I did not hear him. 

‘Nor did I, returned Garling. So that he 

rformed his share of the contract, what did 
it matter to him whether the merchant kept 
his or left it unkept? If he chose to be ruined, 
let him be ruined. He would want money at 
the Bank soon enough, unless Garling were 
mistaken, and that could not come about very 
easily. The new cashier and the old sat on 
together until the luncheon-hour, when Mr 
Barnes went out. At two o’clock he returned, 
and sat down before a new pile of letters. One 
of these he handed to Garling. 

‘This concerns you, Mr Gatling, he said. It 
was Garling’s roundabout note to Lumby, returned 
| by the Liverpool firm, as having been inclosed 
' to them in error. ‘Clumsy fool!’ said Garling 
| to himself, not taking time to think that it 

mattered no longer. ‘Why not have sent it 
| straight on without inclosing it?’ Then he 

smiled bitterly at his own want of apprehension, 
and absently tore the useless fraud across and 
threw it into the waste-paper basket. This futile 
reminder of all his futile plans stung him a little. 
There were stings enough within him, but he 
would not writhe. Mr Barnes was looking to 
see whether this odd note had any effect on 
Garling, but the defrauder held himself and gave 
no sign. When men came to know that he was 
defeated, they should have no chance to say that 
they had seen him shaken by defeat. 

Another hour went by, and Mr Barnes, at 
Garling’s bidding, rapped at the sliding 
panel, and again tried both it and the door with 
no result. A new alarm was presenting itself to 
Garling. It was patent that it matters went too 
far, and the firm was shaken, the promise of 
immunity he held might after all avail him little. 
He sat thinking uneasily of this for another half- 
hour, and had almost resolved to rise and batter at 
the door until he received an answer—for he was 
certain that the merchant had fallen asleep within 
—when a clerk came hurriedly wp announcing the 
arrival of a messenger from the Bank, who wished 
to see either Mr Lumby himself or Mr Garling 
on business of importance. Nobody could guess 
how enormously important that business was, half 
so well as Garling. The ruin he had planned 
might be coming on already—might well have 
begun even now, and if it fell whilst he was in 
England, nothing could save him. The power 
would have passed from his employer’s Fans, 
and the promise he had given would not be 
worth a straw. 

r ‘Anybody in Number Thirteen?’ asked Gar- 
| in 
| 
| 


No, sir” said the clerk who had brought the 
| Message, 

‘Then show the messenger in there.’ 

Garling went to meet the Bank messenger. 
_ The tale he had to tell was brief. The account 
of the firm was enormously overdrawn, an 
cheques to a large amount, bearing the firm’s 


| Signature, had been passed in—fortunately not 
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sliding panel. No answer. He tried to thrust | presented for payment. Certain promissory notes 
it on one side; but the bolt was fastened. He | also were falling due. ‘We pay in fifty thousand 
rapped again, more lovdly. No answer. He | pounds this afternoon,’ said Garling. ‘Mr Lumby 

| went round to the side-door and rapped at|is in town, and had made arrangements to meet 

| that, and still receiving no response, essayed to|me at noon to-day for that purpose. We shall 

_ open it, but discovered that it also was fastened. _| follow you at once.’ 

| “¢He must have gone out,’ said Barnes, return- | ‘We were surprised, sir, at the great drafts you 


have been making lately. 

‘No doubt, said Garling—‘no doubt. Had 
there been any great stress, Mr Lumby would 
have transferred a portion of his private account. 
We shall follow directly.’ 

The messenger withdrew smilingly. There 
was no doubt about Lumby and Lumby. The 
senior partner’s private account, swollen year by 
year for many years past, was enough to show 
their solidity. Still, if Garling could act so 
recklessly as this, there was at least room for 
other business men to gain a little credit for 
themselves. There was some comfort in thinking 
that Garling was not quite immaculate. For one 
moment, when the messenger had gone, Garling 
stood with a diabolic rebellion in his heart and 
eyes. Fate forced him to rescue the firm for his 
own sake, but he had well-nigh courage and hate 
enough to risk his own ruin and let crash the 
falling House. No! There were still chances 
in the world even for him. He walked swiftly 
to the door of Lumby’s room and rained down 
blows upon its panels with his clenched hand. 
Mr Barnes came running into the corridor to ask 
what was the matter, and Garling seeing that he 
carried a heavy ruler, took it from him and made 
a very storm of noise. A voice answered from 
within, and the head of the firm, looking, to Mr 
Barnes’s wild astonishment, like a drunken man, 
threw open the door. Garling entered the room, 
closed the door in his successor’s face, and accosted 
his late employer. 

‘Be quick, or you will be too late. A mes- 
senger ye the Bank has been here to say that 
the firm’s account is overdrawn, with heavy 
demands to meet.’ Crossing the room, he shot 
back the bolt, and threw open the sliding panel. 
—‘Mr Barnes,’ he said, cool and calm as ever, 
‘oblige me by sending for a hansom. At once, 
if you please.’ The astounded Barnes once more 
shut out by the returning of the panel, rang the 
bell and transmitted Garling’s order, The mer- 
chant facing Garling looked dazed and over- 
whelmed with sleep. ‘I have everything in 
readiness,’ said the ex-cashier. ‘Come with me 
—there is not a minute to lose.’ 

Lumby looked stupidly at his watch, ‘A 
quarter to four, he said heavily. ‘What is the 
matter 

‘Come with me,’ repeated Garling. ‘Compose 
yourself. If you go to the Bank with such an 
air as this, the town will declare you bankrupt. 
You look it. He spoke with quiet scorn, not 
hurried by the pressure of events or swayed out 
of his usual possession of himself. 

‘I have been asleep,’ said the merchant. ‘What 
is the matter ?’ 

‘Ruin is the matter!’ cried Garling, stirred 
at last.—Barnes in the next room heard those 
awful unbelievable words, and dropped into his 
chair white as a ghost.—‘Come with me, and 


d | wake up by the way.’ If they were late, Garling 


would not set his liberty at a pin’s fee. The 


merchant, looking weakly round, took up his 
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hat with a shaking hand and began to draw on 
his gloves. 

‘ Have you the drafts made out?’ he asked, 

‘Yes,’ said Garling, thrusting them upon him 
with both hands. ‘Come!’ There was a horrible 
impatience on him now, and a fear lest they 
should lose the hour. He had to stifle this hurry 
and dread, whilst he walked behind Lumby 
through the offices. The merchant’s aspect 
awakened surmises among the clerks, and it 
was told afterwards how his hands shook and 
how pale he was. A hansom was standing 
already at the door, and they both entered. 
Garling gave his instructions to the driver; the 
man touched his horse with his whip, and they 


‘There is ample time,’ said the merchant to 
himself, consulting his watch again. ‘I could 
walk to the Bank in less than the time we have.’ 
His face lost its flushed and excited look, and 
the old expression came back into his eyes. He 
drew himself together and crossed his arms upon 
his breast, holding in his right hand the docu- 
ments which meant recovered fortune and an 
unsoiled name. <As his mind began to play 
again, he fathomed the reason of Garling’s urgency. 
‘A curious situation,’ he said almost complacently. 
‘Was ever scoundrel so anxious to disgorge 


before 2’ 


SNAKE-ANECDOTES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


On one occasion, when I arrived in England, 
as a porter was removing my things from the 
ship, a custom-house officer at the dock-gates, 
impelled by curiosity, insisted on opening one 
of my boxes. There was not the slightest reason 
for his doing so; all my boxes had been duly 
examined at the e warehouse, the 
ticket signed, and this particular one labelled 
‘Live Animals ;’ but he had a right to do s0, 
and would do so, and did so, and was bitten in 
the hand by a snake. I was on board my ship 
at the time, and was sent for in hot haste. Now, 
I have suffered so much from meddlesome and 
vexatious custom-house officials, that I was not at 
all sorry to hear of the occurrence, and resolved 
that it should be a lesson to the man and a 
standard warning to his fellows. They all knew 
me in this port; they knew that I was no 
smuggler ; but they knew, also, that I brought 
tropical animals home with me, for the safety 
of which it was of the highest importance that 
they should reach their destination as soon as 
possible. And the consequence was that the truck 
containing them was frequently stopped in its 
oe by somebody on the look-out for it, and 
elayed on some pretext or other until black-mail 
had been extorted. 

When I reached the dock-gate, I found the 
victim lying on the ground, half supported by a 

liceman, and surrounded by an agitated crowd. 

e was pallid, and covered with a cold perspira- 
tion, hiess, faint, and almost pulseless, his 
lips white, and his features contracted into an 
expression of intense anxiety. 

For heaven’s sake, give him something quick, 

sir,’ said the policeman, ‘or he’ll be gone ! 

‘I can’t help it, I replied ; ‘he had no right 


to open my box ; and I refuse to be responsible, 
He must stand the consequences. I can do 
nothing for him !’ 

A ery of horror and indignation burst from 
the crowd ; but I was obstinate. In vain they 
begged, prayed, entreated me to ‘give him some- 
thing. If I didn’t, the man would die.—I didn’t 
care; serve him right. If I had not retreated 
to the ship, I believe they would have pitched 
me into the dock. The unhappy minion of the 
revenue was put into a cab more dead than alive, 
and taken to the hospital, where the house- 
surgeon carefully examined his hand, and laughed 
at him. He had a terrible fright ; but the snake 
was a harmless one. 

A sort of converse case to this proves how 
necessary it is to study these reptiles attentively 
before venturing on liberties with them. There 
are two brilliant-coloured snakes, common in 
South America, which resemble each other so 
closely that it requires some experience to distin- 
guish them apart ; even when compared together, 
the difference is not readily a to an 
unpractised eye. Both are loosely known as 
coral snakes; but one (laps lemmniscatus) is 
venomous, while the other (Oxyrhopus doliatus) 
is quite innocent. I had shown a specimen of 
the latter to a friend, who, without having ‘gone 
in’ for them scientifically, has not that horror 
of snakes which most people have, and he had 
taken it in his hands without fear, on my assuring 
him that its bite could do him no injury. Some 
time afterwards he obtained possession of an Elaps, 
which, deceived by the resemblance, he actually 
handled and exhibited to his acquaintances for 
several weeks as harmless, until I met him, and 
demonstrated his error by opening the serpent’s 
mouth and showing him its fangs. Luckily for 
him, he had not kept the creature sufficiently 
warm to develop its full activity ; otherwise, it 
would inevitably have bitten him. 

I frequently make use of my tame boas and 
pythons, and less smaller snakes, in 
the performance of a little amateur conjuring, of 
which I am rather fond, and for which they are 
exactly fitted. Not only does the presence of a 
living serpent create a sort of atmosphere of 
traditional magic and sorcery in itself—not only 
does the possibility of such a thing being hidden 
somewhere deter an audience from wishing to 
examine any piece of apparatus with too close 
scrutiny, but they lie concealed in such a small 
space, that they may be carried about much more 
conveniently than the rabbits, guinea-pigs, and 
doves commonly employed for the purpose. My 
two pythons, each about eight feet long, and a 
boa a trifle smaller, come out of a borrowed hat 
which would seem absurdly insufficient to hold 
one of them, to those unacquainted with their 
nature and habits; and I can go down among 
my audience and ‘produce’ more moccasin, 
banded, garter, whip, rat, and grass snakes than 
they would credit me with holding, if I were 
hollowed out inside for the purpose. I manage 
it in this way. About an hour before the per- 
formance, I put a hot plate, covered with a piece 
of flannel, into their cage. This they very soon 
find out, and get on it, though their cage is always 
kept warm enough ; for they love any amount of 
heat. The surface of the plate being of such a 
size that it shall be small in proportion to the 
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snake or snakes, they coil themselves up tightly 
on it, to get the full benefit of the warmth ; and 
I secure them in this position just before I want 
them, by quietly turning up the flannel all round 
and reeving a pointed bit of whalebone through 
it immediately above the snake’s body. Thus 
I have it in a bag of convenient shape, and the 
smallest possible capacity—as it would be impos- 
sible to force it into one of ten times the size; 
on withdrawing the whalebone, the contained 
reptile, having found the restraint irksome, is 
ready to expand to a most astonishing extent. 
‘The large ones I generally introduce all together 
into a hat from the servante or hidden shelf, 
at the back of a table or chair; while the 
small ones are concealed, singly or in couples, 
under the waistcoat, and in the numerous pockets 
and profondes which go to make up a modern 
conjurer’s dress-coat. Sometimes, when I have 
not sufficient time beforehand to coax them into 
bags, I fill the ‘gold-fish globes’ with them, 
and use the same india-rubber covers to secure 
them as are employed in that trick, producing 
them from under a cloth in precisely the same 


way. 

. the summer of 1880 I got a nasty squeeze 
from a big python in the Jardin Zoologique at 
Antwerp, which laid me up for several days. I 
had observed this snake, a female, about fourteen 
feet long, in one of the dens, and from the white 
efflorescence about her lips, knew that she was 
suffering from caries of the jaw with ulceration 
of the mucous membrane, so fatal to snakes 
in confinement ; and having pointed this out to 
M. Vekemann, the resident Director, I obtained his 

mmission to make trial of an ointment which I 

lieved I had found efficacious in the early stage 
of the disease among my own snakes, The four 
reptile dens in the Bins Bat at Antwerp are not 
so commodious as those in the London Gardens, 
notably in the absence of got tanks, but are 
extremely ‘pretty’—lots of artificial rockwork 
framing a large mirror at the back, which has a 
very natural effect ; so that what the poor snakes 
lack in water they make up for in looking-glass. 
I came on the following morning, armed with my 
ointment ; but the lady had betaken herself into 
a crevice of the rocks, where one could scarcely 
catch sight of her, much less get at her. There 
were other pythons in the cage, some of them 
nearly twenty feet long, some not more than five 
or six; but though they projected their heads 
and commenced to hiss, Ft did not attempt 
to attack ; and the keeper—an intelligent man, 
who spoke French—said they would not come 
at us if we did not touch them. A little one 
ae harmlessly at my leg as I stepped over 

i For three days the pythoness remained 
in her rocky, or rather plastery retreat; but 
on the fourth, I caught sight of her at the 
very top of the cage, and at once climbed up and 
brought her down. The poor thing’s mouth was 
in a worse state than I had anticipated. She 
came down quietly enough, and though ner- 
vg was not spiteful, and allowed me to handle 


Now, as ill-luck would have it, the regular 
keeper was absent on this icular morning, 
and his place was filled for the time by another 

m some other part of the Gardens, who spoke 


profoundly ignorant as he most certainly was 
of the creatures under his temporary charge. 
I went into the den with him, taking it for 
granted, of course, that he was accustomed to 
snakes, and gave him the box of ointment to 
hold until I was ready to use it. When I had 
brought the pythoness fairly down to the floor 
I gripped her hard by the neck, which had 
the effect—as I intended it to have, and as it 
always has with snakes—of making her open her 
mouth. I pressed her head away from me at 
the same time, to prevent her catching hold of 
any part of my clothing, in her efforts to bite. 
In her fright and rage, she drew her body w 
across my ‘back, and twisted her tail round an 
round my other arm. All that I now required 
of the keeper was, by teasing or pinching her 
here and there, or by unwinding the tail when 
necessary, to cause her to shift her coils con- 
stantly, and prevent her resting long enough on 
one spot to apply undue pressure. My face I 
could protect for myself with the left hand. 
This I concluded he understood, as a matter of 
course. I turned round to make a sign to him 
to be ready and to give me the ointment, when, 
judge of my dismay as I caught sight of his 
stolid face, with a sort of dull impartial interest 
on it, looking at me through the glass in_front, 
and the door closed on the outside! He had 
got frightened by the noise of the other pythons, 
and had uietly gone out again. 

I was about to make an impatient gesture, when 
in that same instant the serpent tightened on 
me so suddenly and violently that I momentarily 
lost consciousness. I then found myself stag- 
gering about the den, fighting for life. I ex- 
pected to feel my ribs give way every moment, 
yet my chief fear at the time was of fallin 
through the glass. I pushed the reptile’s head 
away from me with all my might, lest it should 
cross my breast, and I can remember catching 
sight of myself, a mulberry-coloured figure, in 
the mirror. I knew, too, that I was trampling 
about over the other pythons, who, furious 
at the disturbance, were now darting about the 
den above and all around me in every direction ; 
and I exerted every energy to keep my feet, for 
I had presence of mind enough feft to know 
that if I went down it would be all over with 
me. The heat was stifling. I could bear it no 
longer ; the cage spun madly round and round 
before my eyes, oat everything seemed to flame 
and roar. I let go the head. The snake twisted 
png «A back over my right shoulder close to 
my face, but did not bite me, and slid off on to 
the ground. I just recollect falling against the 
door with outstretched hands, but nothing more 
until I found myself sitting on the steps outside, 
coughing violently, while the phlegmatic keeper 
was putting a hot key down my back, for some 
occult reason. I brought up a little blood, and 
drank a little brandy, after which I soon got 
better ; but I was not well enough to walk home, 
and the bruise in my side did not fade for many 
a day. I suppose the whole affair did not last 
more than a few seconds, but I found it quite 
long enough. Fortunately, the snake had only 
a small part of her y across my left side 
and back ; had she encircled me with a whole 
coil, I should have been crushed like an egg- 


nothing but Flemish, of which tongue I am as 


shell. 
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Curiously enough, my left arm was quite 
paralysed, and I did not fully recover the use 
of it fora week. I did not know it at the time, 
but she must have pressed her tail under my 
armpit, and so compressed the nerves. The 
accident was one of the stupidest and most 
preventable in the world, and was entirely 
owing to my taking the wrong man into the 

to assist me. I may add that I went in 
some days later with the proper te and per- 
formed the operation, not only without danger, 
but without the least difficulty. 

That serpents may be discriminatively affec- 
tionate towards individuals, beyond the mere 
instinctive absence of fear, every one who has 
kept them must know. To those who have not, 
I should be happy to allow my own pets to 

rove their case. Can a snake have sufficient 
intelligence to be jealous? Jealousy is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a rational attribute, 
showing some mental process of logical inference 
or deduction, which animals evince. I don’t 
a the point, but merely give the fact that 

otsey, my boa, one of the gentlest and best- 
tempered of snakes, who lives in a cage at perfect 
peace with two pythons, an anaconda, a rat- 
snake, a wasp-snake, and several others, will 
invariably bite them, if I take them up when 
she is on my shoulder. 

With regard to snake-bites, I have had some 
which were serious enough certainly, of which I 
may perhaps give an account at some future date, 
when I publish in detail the experiments in 
pursuit of which they were voluntarily received. 


THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Wuen M. le Sous-préfet entered the break- 
fast room early the next morning, he found 
his daughter and Madeleine awaiting him—the 
latter trembling with doubt and fear, yet kept 
from utter despair by the young lady’s encourag- 
ing words. 

‘Now, Madame, tell papa everything, said 
Pauline. ‘Do not be afraid. Papa is kind and 
good, though he is sometimes severe with wicked 

e. 

gr wel encouraged, Madeleine told everything ; 
and the préfet was convinced that her husband 
was no Communist, but was the innocent victim 
of a vile, unprincipled person seeking to gratify 
his desire for vengeance. Still, he knew not 
how he could interfere with any good result 
in behalf of the unfortunate young fisherman. 
The court-martial was to open at seven o'clock 
that morning. 

*In all probability, he thought, ‘the poor man 
is already condemned and sentenced. <A few 
minutes would suffice for all.’ 

He had ordered a police sergeant to bring him 
a report of the results of the court-martial, the 
moment it was closed. 

It was now past eight o’clock, and Madcleine 
was just finishing her story when a servant 
announced the arrival of the sergeant. 

The préfet quitted the room, and went to the 
sergeant, who presented him with the report. 


guilty and sentenced to death! One had been 
acquitted ; but third in the list appeared the 
name of Antoine Duroc, fisherman, of Honfleur ; 
a rabid Communist, guilty of inciting and leading 
a mob to attack a military frard, and of rescuing 
a prisoner under arrest. The condemned were 
all sentenced to be shot, at noonday, in a fosse 
in the rear of La Roquette, a prison near the 
Place Voltaire. 

Antoine’s generous impulse, which had led him 
to release from arrest a youth whom he believed 
to be innocent, had brought his doom upon him. 
He did not attempt to deny the fact; and all 
he could say in extenuation of his guilt was that 
he believed the poor lad was innocent. The youn 
fisherman’s bold, manly appearance, in marke 
contrast with the aspect of the miserable, ragged, 
dirty, and generally ill-looking prisoners who 
were tried at the same time, interested one or 
two of the younger officers of the court-martial in 
his favour. One of these young officers severely 
cross-questioned the witness Lucien Pierrot. 

‘Who and what are you?’ he asked. ‘Can you 
deny the fact that you are a miserable spy, gaining 
your livelihood by denouncing and swearing away 
the lives of your fellow-men ? 

‘I am in the pay of the government,’ replied 
Lucien. ‘I have done my employers good ser- 
vice.’ 

‘Silence!’ said the President of the court- 
martial to the officer. ‘The man speaks the 
truth.—Such wretches, however we may despise 
them,’ he added sotto voce, ‘are necessary evils in 
such times as these.’ 

The favourable notice of the younger officers 
availed Antoine nothing. As we have already 
stated, he was condemned and sentenced to death ; 
and the report of the result of the court-martial 
was already in the hands of the sous-préfet, 
whose daughter had followed him from the 
apartment, and now met him re-ascending the 
stairs. 

‘Papa, you have heard bad news,’ she said, 
looking into her father’s troubled face. 

‘It has happened as I told you it would, Pau- 
line, replied the préfet. A few hours hence he 
will be shot !’ 

‘No, papa, no!’ exclaimed the young girl, 
arresting her father’s further progress. ‘How 
can you tell that to his poor young wife? Papa, 
it must not—shall not be! There is yet time. 
You are acquainted with Monsieur le Général 
Beaumont, the President of the court-martial. 
Hasten to him, papa. Take the poor woman with 
ou. Show Monsieur le Général the mayor's 
etter; let the young wife tell her own story. 
Meanwhile, dear papa, I will pray earnestly for 
your success. But go at once; lose not a moment 
of time.’ 

‘I will go, Pauline,’ replied the préfet, after a 
few moments’ thought. ‘I will do my best; but 
I have faint hope of success. Monsieur le Général 
is, as you say, a friend of mine, and a just man. 
But he is stern and uncompromising in the per- 
formance of what he believes to be his duty ; and 
he is justly and terribly severe in his dealings 
with the Communists ’—— 

‘But the poor man is not a Communist, papa!’ 
interposed Pauline. 

‘Perhaps not ; but the General believes him to 


‘In one hour, sixteen prisoners had been found 


be one of those guilty, blood-stained wretches. 
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If the General were to learn the nature of my 
errand, I do not believe he would see me. Never- 
theless, I will go, and will do my utmost to save 


the poor man.’ 
The préfet and his daughter re-entered the 


room in which Madeleine, in a dreadful state of | p: 


suspense, was awaiting their return. She had 
feared that some ill news had arrived, and a 


glance at the faces of the préfet and his daughter 
convinced her that her fears were not ground- 


less. 

‘Monsieur, you have heard bad news,’ she faintly 
gasped. ‘My husband—my beloved Antoine 
is She could not give utterance to the 
dread word that was on her lips. 

It was necessary to acquaint her with what had 
occurred. 

‘Is convicted, and sentenced to death; but he 
may yet be saved,’ said the préfet. ‘Be calm, 
Madame. Do not give way to despair. Bear uP 
bravely. Much now depends upon yourself. 
Have you strength and courage to accompany 
me immediately to Monsieur le Général Beaumont, 
the President of the court-martial that sat this 
morning ?” 

‘Monsieur, I have strength and courage to go 
anywhere—to do anything to save my poor 
innocent husband.’ 

‘Then come with me—come at once, just as 
you are. You shall plead your husband’s cause 
with the General. o not hope too much; 
but do not despair of obtaining your husband’s 

on. 

The sympathies of the préfet were now fully 
aroused. He ordered the horses to be put to his 


carriage, and bade Madeleine follow him into the 
courtyard. As she was leaving the room, she 
threw her arms round Pauline’s neck and em- 
braced her. ‘Mademoiselle, thou art an angel 
of goodness!’ she murmured. ‘If I succeed 
—and my heart tells me that the good God 
will grant me success—it will be to thee, 
under heaven, that my Antoine will owe his 
life. Thou wilt restore an innocent man to his 
wife and babe, and wilt save his judges from 
imbruing their hands in innocent blood? Then 
she hastened after the préfet, and entered the 
carriage—which was already waiting in the court- 
yard—with him. 

At the moment of the préfet’s arrival with 
Madeleine, the General was seated at a table 
in his bureau which was strewn with documents. 
A commissionaire entered the room. ‘For 
Monsieur le Général!’ he said, presenting a 
long folded paper. 

he Geant glanced at the document. ‘It is 
well. You may go. There is no answer needed,’ 
he said to the commissionaire. Then addressing 
his secretary, who was writing at a table near 
by, he said: ‘The government is determined 
to keep us busy, Lagrange. Seventeen fresh 
arrests of Communists this morning,’ reading 
_ from the document. 

The commissionaire reappeared. 

‘Well, sir, what now?’ said the General. 

‘Monsieur le Sous-préfet wishes to see your 
Excellency.’ 

_ ‘Monsieur le Sous-préfet! Show him u 
Was there need to announce his 
si 


| ‘Some fresh intelligence, I presume, he went 


on, addressing the secretary, as the sous-préfet, 


closely followed by the shrinking, trembling 
Madeleine, entered the office. 

‘I hope, Monsieur le Général, I do not intrude, 

in visiting you at so early an hour?’ said the 
réfet. 
‘Intrude! My good friend,. you are welcome 
at all hours!’ replied the General. ‘Pray, be 
seated. I was just saying to Lagrange, when 
you were announced, that the government is 
determined to keep us busy. Seventeen fresh 
arrests this morning in my department; and 
sixteen scoundrels, whom we tried this morning, 
will be sent on their long last journey to-day 
at noon. We make quick work of it! The 
emissaries of the government—call them spies, 
traitors, what you will—are active. They are 
a pack of mean, contemptible rascals, no doubt. 
But at such times as the present, they are 
a necessary evil. One Lucien Pierrot—the best 
bloodhound of the pack, and as base a villain, 
I believe, as ever drew breath—has alone 
denounced sixty Communists! ’Twould not be 
amiss, when the work is done, to send the 
fellow to Hades, to keep company with the 
wretches he has hunted to death. But he is 
an active, useful scoundrel withal—— Ha, ha! 
Whom have we  here!’—catching sight of 
Madeleine, who had crouched down behind 
the sous-préfet.—‘A fair follower of yours, eh? 
—But do not tremble, little one. We are never 
harsh with the fair sex.’ 

Madeleine shuddered, and her heart sank in 
her bosom. It seemed to her as if she heard 
her husband’s doom pronounced in the harsh 
voice of the General, who could jest while he 
spoke of shedding the blood even of misguided 
and evil-minded men. 

‘Monsieur le Général,’ said the sous-préfet, 
‘this poor woman is the unhappy young wife 
of the Honfleur fisherman Antoine Duroc, who 
was among the prisoners tried by court-martial 
this morning and sentenced to be shot. Monsieur, 
there is every reason to believe that the poor man 
is innocent, and that he is the victim of the 
wretched spy, Lucien Pierrot, of whom you spoke 
just now’—— 

Instantly the bearing of the General under- 
went achange. ‘Antoine Duroc!’ he exclaimed, 
interrupting the préfet, in a stern tone of voice. 
‘Ha! I recollect the man; a fine-looking, 
intelligent, determined young fellow—one of 


.those men who gain influence over the ignorant, 


poverty-stricken wretches who comprise the great 
majority of the Communists, and urge them to 
illage and murder, and finally to their own 
destruction. I am amazed, Monsieur, to hear 
you, of all men, raise a voice in. behalf of a con- 
demned Communist—you, whose official position 
must have taught you that the greatest criminals 
are, as a rule, loudest in their protestations of 
innocence. This man Duroc, however, confessed 
his guilt, and even appeared to feel proud of the 
part he had taken in freeing a suspected man 
from arrest. It is such men as Duroc that are 
most to be feared, and who are most deserving 
of punishment.’ 

‘Monsieur le Général,” replied the préfet, 
‘Duroe’s confession—of which I have heard—goes 
far, in my opinion, to prove his innocence of the 
other charges preferred against him, The poor 
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fellow believed the prisoner under arrest—a mere 
lad—to be innocent ; and actuated by the generous 
impulse of the moment, he set the prisoner free. 
The assertion that Duroc is a Communist is 
certainly untrue. The young man, who was never 
in Paris until a day or two ago, does not know 
the meaning of the term, and has never troubled 
his head with any political questions. This 
fact I can prove by means of a letter from 
Monsieur le Maire of Honfleur, who has known 
the honest young fisherman from his boyhood. 
If you, Monsieur, will read the letter 1 have 
received, and will hearken to the story of Duroc’s 
heart-broken young wife’—— 

‘I will read nothing—hearken to nothing, 
Monsieur,’ interrupted the General, who had 
listened with angry impatience to the speech of 
the préfet. ‘The man has been proved guilty ; 
he is a dangerous fellow. I cannot reconsider 
his case. Besides, even if he has been wrongly 
sentenced, which I do not believe, there is no 
time to make further inquiry into the matter. 
It is now ten o'clock. At noon, two hours 
hence, the sentence of the court-martial will be 
carried out’—— 

A wild cry of anguish from Madeleine, who 
gave way to despair on hearing her husband’s 

oom thus carelessly alluded to, interrupted the 
remarks of the General. She would have sunk 
down to the floor had not the préfet supported 
her in his arms. But instantly recovering from 
the faintness that was stealing over her, she 
threw herself on her knees before the stern 
arbiter of her husband’s fate, and tearfully 
entreated him to listen to her story. 

‘Rise, rise. young woman,’ said the General, 
though with less sternness in his voice. ‘It is 
useless to kneel to me. I cannot hearken to 
such appeals. Were I to hearken to one, I 
must hearken to others. Besides, as I have told 
you, it is too late to interfere with a sentence 
which I believe to have been justly pronounced.’ 
He attempted to assist the weeping young woman 
to her feet; but heedless of this attem 
Madeleine still kneeling, proceeded to tell the 
story of the cruel threats and persecutions of 
Lucien Pierrot; and the General, in spite of 
himself, was compelled to listen to the tale. 
She told how it happened that her husband 
had come to Paris only a few days after his 
return from a long voyage; that, having heard 
of the troubles in Paris, she had dreaded some 
evil would befall him, and had urged him to 
return as soon as possible; ending by declaring, 
in words which her earnest and passionate love 
made eloquent, that the simple-hearted fisherman 
was incapable of intentional wrong-doing. 

The stern General, who listened mapeiontiy at 
first, gradually became interested in the weeping 
wife’s story, until at length he began to think 
that the young fisherman might after all pos- 
sibly be innocent. He read the mayor's letter 
which he had hitherto declined to notice, an 
became more evidently convinced that Madeleine 
had told the truth, and that her husband was 
the victim of Lucien Pierrot’s desi 

‘Rise, young woman,’ he said in a gentle 
7 as he assisted the weeping girl to her feet. 


There was a stir outside the office, and the next 


moment, a commissionaire, breathless with haste, 


entered the room. ‘Pardon, Monsieur le Général,’ 
ped the commissionaire, as he handed to the 
neral an _official-looking document. ‘TI bring 
a letter of the utmost importance from Monsieur 
le Docteur Veron, Médecin en Chef at the Hopital 
Beaujon.’ 
The General opened the letter, glanced over 
it, and then read aloud as follows : 


Monstevr LE Beavmont—I have 
to acquaint your Excellency that Lucien Pierrot, 
the denouncer and the chief witness against 
the fisherman Antoine Duroc, who was tried by 
court-martial this morning, was assassinated by 
some person, whose friend he had hunted to his 
doom, almost immediately after he quitted the 
court. He lived only a few minutes ; but during 
that interval he confessed that, actuated by a crav- 
ing for revenge, he had sworn falsely against the 
man Duroc, whom he now declared to be innocent 
of all the charges preferred against him, save that 
of rescuing a prisoner whom he believed to be 
innocent. The spy— pity that the government 
is compelled to employ such wretches—died 
in great agony, entreating with his last breath 
that his confession should be instantly conveyed 
to ‘eeeeel the President of the court-mar- 
tial. 

(Signed), Henrt Veron, Hopital Beaujon. 


‘Thank heaven! My husband’s innocence is 
proved!’ exclaimed Madeleine, upraising her 
clasped hands. 

‘Save that he rescued from arrest a cted 
criminal, Madame,’ said the General. ‘But I 
believe that your husband acted in that instance 
under an impulse of the moment. Yet, I know | 
not how to act. His pardon must be granted | 
by government, and there is no time to make 
the necessary application. At all events, I will 
take it upon myself to stay your husband’s execu- 
tion, and will take the necessary measures to have 
the pardon ratified afterwards. But I fear it 
is even now too late. The prison of La Roquette 
is far distant ; it is long past ten o’clock, and at 
noon the sentence of the court-martial will be 
carried out.’ 


VAGRANCY AND MENDICANCY. 


By the courtesy of the editor of The Field we are 
enabled to reproduce the able remarks on the 
above subject which appeared in his paper on the 
10th of June. The article is as follows : 


The Howard Association has published a useful 
Report [published at sixpence, by Mr S. Harris, 
bookseller, Bishopsgate Without, London] on the 
subject of vagrancy and mendicancy, evils which 
for years past have engaged a great deal of 
attention. It will perhaps be remembered that 
the Howard Association was founded for the 
express purpose of promoting the best methods 
of treating criminals and preventing crime, and 
the object of the present Report is the education 
of the public mind in reference to the causes and 
prevention of the constantly increasing evils of 


tolerance, we might almost say the favour, of the 


vagrancy and its attendant consequences. The | 
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public is the original source of almost the whole 
of the evils which are now complained of. Some 
firmness is needed in rejecting the importunities 
of those who would persuade us they are starving. 

may be relieved, or, as some would 
say, considered, without due regard for the 
consequences. In some of the pastoral parishes 
of Northumberland, vagrancy, according to Sir 
Charles E. Trevelyan, has become such an 
intolerable nuisance, that when the labourers 
are away on distant farms, the women often 
lock themselves up, or keep loaded guns at hand, 
as a protection against tramps. In other parts of 
the country the population is less scattered and 
better able to protect itself; but in all parts 
where tramps and mendicants are ‘considered,’ 
in the sense of being tolerated and even en- 
couraged, all other interests must suffer more or 
less. 

The treatment of this particular class of 
criminals, who are invariably guilty of soliciting 
alms, and are generally thieves and pilferers 
besides, varies in different parishes, according to 
the particular views of the local authorities. In 
some districts the vagrants are received in the 
casual wards with a hospitality which they highly 
appreciate. As Earl Stanhope observed in a com- 
munication to the Howard Association, the slack- 
managed workhouses are crowded with casuals, 
but, on the contrary, very few beggars visit the 
strictly managed houses. At Sydenham, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, mendicants 
have successively flourished and multiplied, or 
suffered almost complete extinction, according to 
the treatment. Some years ago the magistracy, 
the police, and a committee of local residents 
combined for the purpose of a stringent course 
of treatment, and the evil was checked. Unfor- 
tunately, it has since been again fostered by a 
course of treatment which, wherever it may be 
practised, is always successful in multiplying the 
number of tramps and mendicants. 

Toa partial extent their increase in some dis- 
tricts has been due to agricultural depression. 
That they have increased in certain localities 
there can be no doubt. The Report of the Kent 
Mendicity Society shows that the number of cases 
of relief granted to casuals at the workhouses in 
that county during the past six years has gradu- 
ally increased from forty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two to one hundred and forty-four 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one per annum. 
But as a rule, mendicity and vagrancy are ‘ profes- 
sions’ not very much influenced by the state of the 
labour-market, and they are, under all ordinary 
circumstances, “ee of suppression, or at any- 
rate of being kept under reasonable limits. 
Lenient as the law may be, its stricter admini- 
stration would suffice for the discouragement of 
paupers to an extent which only the initiated 
seem at present to recognise. So far as the magis- 
trates are concerned, little, if any, additional 
legislation is perhaps required, though it is 
certainly desirable that magistrates should 


a dead letter, and that boards of guardians and 
magistrates should act in unison. 

Albert Pell’s Bill proposes to increase the 
efficiency of boards of guardians, by giving them 
power to detain vagrants for several days’ labour 
in the union workhouses. They ought at any- 
rate to be detained long enough for legal investi- 
gation, and punishment when necessary. But the 
genuine labourer in search of work should have 
the means afforded him of proving his identity 
by | raging of a way-ticket or other pledge 
of character, so that he may proceed on his way 
without detention. If every industrious casual 
had the opportunity afforded him of proving 
his true character, and if relief were in all cases 
assured, each case being then immediately investi- 
gated by the parish officer, and, if necessary, by 
the magistrate with a view to punishment when 
deserved, one of the most pressing causes of in- 
discriminate alms-giving by the public—the appre- 
hension of a possibility of the destitute being 
starved—would be hep ily removed. For that 
reason it may be desirable that any vagrant should 
be at once received and at once relieved. 

At the same time, it cannot he denied that 
the number of casuals is invariably regulated 
by their treatment. The law provides for each 
a claim to a comfortable lodging, a good bed, a 
bath, night-clothes, and a meal night and morning ; 
and these comforts might be expected to encourage 
vagrancy. But some of them are not appreciated. 
In a union in a southern county, where casuals 
had become a considerable burden, the master 
of the workhouse reported that he had very much 
diminished the number by a rigid enforcement 
of ‘the bath.’ Parliament prescribed ‘the tub’ 
with kind intentions, probably ; but in practice 
it is found that casuals regard this test with 
invariable hostility, especially in the winter. 
Another hint for the officials is that the morning 
‘task of work’ prescribed by law should be made 
a real task. We would point out, too, that in 
our experience, another most effective ‘test’ has 
been applied in the form of solitude. In some 
districts separate cells have been ae aa for 
the vagrants, and the ‘house’ thus fitted up has 
been speedily forsaken, in favour of establishments 
where unrestrained companionship is permitted. 

For the purpose of suppressing professional 
vagrancy, it is absolutely necessary that the duties 
of the executive should be sternly performed. 
But neither the law nor the executive can alone | 


deal with the evils of mendicancy, unless vad 
are supported by that portion of the public whic 


is at present addicted to indiscriminate charity. 
Notwithstanding all the ingenious plans and 
suggestions of experienced officials or others who 
have studied the subject of vagrancy and mendi- 
cancy, it is reluctantly admitted, even by those 
who are most sanguine as to the effects of remedial 
measures, that comparatively little can be accom- 
plished in the way of suppression until the givers 
of alms are better ‘educated.’ They have yet to 
recognise that they produce the evils which their 
misplaced charity is intended to mitigate. If 
their eyes were but opened thoroughly to the 
deceit and wickedness they foster, they would 
assuredly desist. The truth is that nearly all 
mendicity is imposition, and the so-called charity 
of the streets is a direct encouragement to lies 
and deception. 


i the law, instead of allowing it to become 
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We are more overrun with vagrants in England, 
it is said, than any other country except Spain 
and Italy, and the cause must be looked for in 
our wealth rather than our poverty, and in that 
among the e. this of the subject, 
the Howard Re rt informs eS Gut women are 
responsible for half the ill-directed charity com- 
plained of. One of the correspondents of the 
Association, an experienced member of a board 
of guardians, gives examples of the deceptions 
by which women, he says, are imposed upon by 
a clever and expert tramp. ‘He counterfeits a 
cough,’ says this authority ; ‘he has a blister upon 
his chest ; he knows how to perform a “ fit ;” he 
has a thousand-and-one crafty shifts by which 
to impose upon the unwary ; besides his budget 
of piteous tales, which would do credit to the 
invention of a practised novelist. It would 
appeal, then, that the chief difficulty attending 
the work of suppression is that mendicancy is 
fostered and supported by ‘the million.’ ‘The 
money given at cottage doors,’ we read in the 
Report, ‘to habitual mendicants in a single year 
probably exceeds twentyfold what the working- 
classes contribute to real charitable and beneficent 
objects.’ It is the poor who are most plundered ; 
and it is a curious fact, which shows what a secure 
position the class in question holds in the present 
state of public feeling, that tender-hearted, simple- 
minded women whose own children are not too 
well fed, are least able to resist the hypocritical 
— of tramps and impostors. Magistrates 
and boards of guardians may put the vagrants 
in the stocks, cut off their tobacco, confine them 
in cells, and inflict a religious service upon them 
night and morning, which they very much detest ; 
but they cannot institute stocks or solitary sleep- 
ing-cells for ‘the million.’ And, therefore, the 
mind of the million being uninstructed, all efforts 
to diminish the evils complained of must for the 
present prove sadly ineffective. 

The Howard Association, in common with all 
who have closely studied the subject of vagrancy 
and mendicancy, anticipate the ultimate dis- 
couragement of these evils, if they cannot be 
altogether suppressed, in the spread of enlighten- 
ment among the public. Meanwhile, the manage- 
ment on the part of the executive should 
undoubtedly be more strict in many of the 
unions, so that the minimum amount of evil 
may be endured, even if, for the present, it 
cannot be completely cured. Several attempts 
have been made to regulate charity and render 
it more reasonable, especially by satisfying the 
ee in regard to the danger of starvation. 

ptain Amyatt, chief constable of Dorset, is the 
author of a plan by which bread tickets are 
distributed among vagrants, and these each being 
exchangeable at certain shops in the district for 
a pound of bread, private relief is said to be 
discouraged. There is a ‘Berkshire system’ as 
well as a ‘Dorset plan,’ which also aims at feed- 
ing genuine travellers seeking for work, and 
relies on the police to prosecute professional 
vagrants. It is doubtful if either plan has been 
entirely successful. And even if the stringent 
resolutions adopted this year at the quarter- 
sessions, Newcastle, were ied into effect 
throughout the country, it may be feared that 


to flow. It is for that reason that the facts 
the Howard Associa- 
tion might very advantageously circulated 
by the Press. 


REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Very shortly after the return of Sir John 
Franklin from the Lieutenant-governorship of 
Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania as it is now 
more generally called, he sailed on his last ill- 
fated voyage to the Arctic seas. Only a few 
months previous to his retirement from his high 
official position, I visited Hobart-Town, on board 
the Pestonjee, an old East India Company’s 
cruiser, which had been chartered by the govern- 
ment of India to convey military and naval 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land. It was the 
custom in such cases to appoint a naval surgeon 
to accompany the transport-ship, who had the 
sole command over the convicts ; and also another 
naval officer—generally a passed-midshipman—as 
an assistant to the surgeon, in his governing 
rather than in his medical capacity. I was 
appointed to accompany Dr Clarke ; and for the 
sake of the change, I accepted the appointment 
joyously, for it gave me liberty to do pretty 
much as I pleased, and released me for six 
months from the restraints of naval discipline. 

The military convicts on board were in many 
respects to be pitied. They were all Englishmen ; 
and most of them had been transported for 
offences which, had they been civilians, would 
have been punished simply by a sentence of a 
month or two of imprisonment. With the naval 
convicts it was different; they were chiefly what 
are termed in India ‘ Portuguese,’ that is to 
say, they were descendants of the original Portu- 
guese settlers at Goa and other parts of the 
Bombay coast. These Portuguese convicts, though 
mostly mere youths, were convicted of such crimes 
as mutiny, piracy, stabbing, theft, and even 
murder. It was necessary to keep a strict guard 
over them; and it needed not that one should 
be a disciple of Lavater, to read their characters 
in the gloomy, malignant expression of their 
otherwise handsome features. Besides these, there 
were several female passengers, one or two of them 
wives of military convicts, who, as a great favour, 
had been permitted, with their children, to accom- 
pany their husbands ; and others who, in conse- 
quence of the good conduct of their husbands, 
previously transported, had been permitted to 
rejoin them. 

All went well until two or three days previous 
to our arrival at Hobart-Town. The day before, 
there had been a heavy gale of wind; but it 
had subsided, though there was still a high sea 
running, and the ship rolled uneasily. The 


female ngers, with their children, however, 
having been necessarily confined between decks 


during the gale, were glad to come on deck again 
to breathe the fresh air; and despite the rollin, 
of the ship, they had nearly all come up, an 


| the stream of misdirected charity would continue 


were clinging to the bulwarks, anxiously looking 
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out for the mountains of Tasmania, which it was 
expected would soon become visible. Among 
the children was a remarkably beautiful little 
boy of three years old, the son of a soldier in 
Tasmania. This little fellow was a great favourite 
and pet of all on board, and was fond of run- 
ning about the decks and playing with the 
sailors. Presently the startling cry was raised : 
‘A child overboard!’ It was the little fellow I 
have just alluded to, who had escaped from his 
mother’s arms and_ slipped The 
mother fainted; the women screamed; the 
sailors came rushing up from below; while, in 
obedience to the command of the officer, the 
watch on deck proceeded to heave the ship to 
the wind, 

The captain, who had been on deck throughout 
the continuance of the gale, had gone to his cabin, 
worn out with fatigue. He was awakened, how- 
ever, from his sound slumber by the unusual 
noise, and naturally anticipating that some serious 
accident had occurred, he rushed on deck in his 
shirt sleeves, as he had lain down. ‘ What is 
the matter?’ he inquired, in great alarm. 

The accident was explained to him; and the 
distant form of the child, now appearing like a 
mere speck, seen from time to time on the crest 
of a wave, was pointed out. 

‘Be smart with the boat, my men!’ he cried ; 
and casting off his shoes, he sprang, without 
another word, over the taffrail into the water, 
a depth of twelve or fourteen feet, and struck 
out boldly in the direction in which he had seen 
the child. He was an admirable swimmer, and 
had saved the lives of sailors on three different 
occasions under similar circumstances. His pro- 
gress was watched with breathless interest. He 
was frequently lost to sight in the trough of the 
sea; and sometimes it was thought that the child 
had sunk, and then it was seen again, a mere 
black speck on the water. Sometimes the captain 
himself was so long out of sight, that fears were 
expressed for his safety ; but he reappeared, still 
swimming boldly on. At length he was seen 
to reach the child ; but he was so far away, that 
many doubted whether he had saved it. He 
could be seen now remaining stationary; but 
none could be certain, even with the aid of a 
spyglass, whether he had the child with him. 

he general belief was that he had seen the 
infant sink, and feeling his strength exhausted, 
and perceiving the uselessness of swimming 
ge was waiting for the boat to come up to 


Meanwhile, the men in the boat were pulling 
with all their might, though their progress was 
| difficult in such a heavy sea, and to us on board, 
| it seemed painfully slow. We feared that the 
captain’s strength would be utterly exhausted, 
and that he would sink ere it reached him. At 
length, he was seen to be dragged on board ; but 
even now, it was impossible to discover if the 
child also was saved, 

All was now silent enough on board. The 
women had ceased their cries, and their lips only 
moved with murmured prayers, as they watched 
with almost breathless anxiety the return of 
the boat. At length it came alongside. The 
captain was lying across the stern-sheets; but 
the child was safe, and strange to say, alive. 
It was soon lifted on board, and the next moment 


was clasped in its mother’s arms. The mother 
and several of the women wept for joy. 

The captain had been taken on board com- 
pletely exhausted. He had seized the child’s 
clothes with his teeth, and thus kept its head out 
of the water; but, as he said, he felt that he 
was unable to swim a single stroke to meet the 
boat, and was compelled to await its arrival. I 
need not speak of the reception he met with. 
It is enough to say that the mother threw her- 
self at his feet, and clasping his knees, while 
tears ran down her cheeks, called upon heaven to 
bless and reward him. The other females were 
scarcely less affected and grateful. The captain 
was assisted to his cabin and went to bed ; while 
the child, when its wet garments were replaced 
by dry ones, speedily recovered its composure. 

Two days afterwards we entered the harbour of 
Hobart-Town, and had hardly let go our anchors 
ere a boat was seen approaching from the shore, 
in which were the Lieutenant-governor and Lady 
Franklin, attended by their body-guard, in the 
light-blue colonial uniform. e custo 

ute was fired, and Sir John and Lady Franklin 
came on board. Sir John inquired respecting the 
convicts; while Lady Franklin—as we subse- 
sony learned was her constant custom when 
emale convict or emigrant ships entered the har- 
bour—collected the women and children around 
her, questioned them as to their expectations and 
future prospects, and in the present instance 

romised to have the wives conveyed to their 
usbands with all possible despatch. She also 
inquired as to their conduct on board, and their 
means of living when they went on shore; 
presented those who could read with tracts, and 
promised to assist them to the utmost of her 
ability so long as they behaved themselves well 
—_ promise which she afterwards carried into 
effect. 

After Sir John had examined the convicts, he 
asked to be introduced to the government officers, 
and then descended with his lady to the cabin 
to partake of refreshments. 

was greatly struck with the contrast between 
Sir John Franklin and his wife. Sir John had 
already acquired fame as an Arctic explorer, and 
on this account, I, a youth of eighteen, regarded 
him with much greater interest than I should 
have done had he been merely the Lieutenant- 
governor of Tasmania. He was a tall, portly, 
florid-complexioned man, with a head slight 


| bald, of very commanding presence, and wit 


a cheerful, benevolent expression of counten- 


ance. 

Lady Franklin looked like a fairy by his 
side. She was a slight, delicate-looking woman, 
with gentle, interesting features, and a soft low 
voice. Rather below the ordinary female stature, 
she seemed still less standing by the side of 
her stalwart husband. They remained about 
an hour, and then left the ship, a salute being 
fired on their departure. I had, however, an | 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
hive than I could possibly have become during | 


their brief visit to the me for before he lett 


the vessel, Sir John invited the naval surgeon, 
the captain, and myself to dine at his residence, 
‘the Penns,’ the next day. 

Sir John Franklin had heard from the surgeon 
all relating to Captain Pirie’s gallant conduct in 


| : 

|. 

| 
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saving the life of the child at the imminent risk 
of his own; and the woman, with many praises 
and blessings, had uainted Lady Franklin 
with the "hag we the glad mother proudly 
showing the beautiful boy whom she so 
nearly lost. The captain was considerably raised 
in the Lieutenant-governor’s estimation in con- 
sequence; and as the women, when they got 
on shore, quickly spread the story, he became 
the lion of the day. The newspapers published 
an account of the affair; and he was an object of 
curiosity and admiration so long as he remained 
in port. It is not always that temporary celebrity 
is so well merited. 

To return, however, to Sir John and Lady 
Franklin. The Penns was a pretty, park-like 
place, a few miles out of the town, to which the 
governor was fond of retiring from the bustle 
and ceremony of Government House. It was 
not very large; but the house was snug and 
comfortable, and the gardens and grounds well 
planted, and kept in excellent order. 

At the appointed time, we made our appear- 
ance at the Penns as the governor’s guests. A 
few of the members of the government, and one 
or two merchants from the town, were also 
present, and the dinner passed off as such dinners 
of ceremony generally do. Some of the guests, 
members of the government, were at daggers- 
drawn with each other, and in disfavour with 
the merchants and citizens; but Sir John and 
Lady Franklin did their best to set everybody 
at ease and make things agreeable. There was 
therefore no apparent dissatisfaction; though a 
certain restraint and coolness between some of 
the guests was plainly discernible. 

Captain Pirie was obliged to return to his shi 
that night; but Dr Clarke and I were presse 
to remain, and we did so, the captain receiving 
and accepting a second invitation, before he took 
his departure. 

I well remember, when his colonial guests 
were gone, Sir John Franklin complaining of his 

sition. ‘I am out of my element here, and I 

now that I am not popular with the free popu- 
| lation,’ he observed to the surgeon ; ‘though ever 

since I first landed, I have exerted myself to the 

| utmost for the benefit of the colony, and have 
striven to settle the differences between the 
ple. I care not how soon I return to England; 

_ and Lady Franklin fully agrees with me in this 
respect. The fact is, he went on, ‘they want a 
| stricter, sterner hand over them. Such a man 
as my predecessor. [Sir Arthur Head, if I mis- 
take not.) They quarrelled with him too, as 
_ they do, and will, with everybody. It is one 
of the evils of a system in which there are 
_ two distinct and indeed antagonistic classes to 
' deal with and to rule over—the free settlers, and 
the descendants of former convicts, many of 
| whom are among the wealthiest and most influen- 
_ tial of the people. Socially, the two classes will 
_not unite or mingle together, though they are 
| necessitated to do so in public. This is not to 
| be wondered at. But it places the governor in 
‘a very unpleasant position, and will continue to 
_do so until convicts are no longer brought here 
| from the mother-country, and time shall have 
| obliterated all distinctions. As I was saying, 
_ they quarrelled continuously with the late 


governor, but he cared nothing for their com- 


plaints, and would have his own way in every- 
thing; and they really liked him the better for 
it. Lady Franklin,’ he added with a smile, 
‘would have me resign the Lieutenant-governor- 
ship, and return to England to settle down for 
life. But that would hardly content me I 
long again to be on the quarter-deck—again to 
push forward the explorations in the Arctic seas, 
which I believe it to be England’s duty to carry 
out, unless she is prepared to see the laurels of 
success plucked from her, and worn by some 
other country.’ 

If these were not the exact words of Sir 
John Franklin, they are nearly so, and they 
express the tone of his conversation. He com- 
plained bitterly of the apathy that existed with 
regard to Arctic exploration, and more than once 
repeated his fears that if England did not move 
more energetically in the matter, the grand 
triumph would be achieved by America, France, 
or Russia. Still, he seemed to feel an assurance 
that he would yet have an opportunity to 
continue the prosecution of the object he had 
most at heart, = private enterprise. That 
both he and Lady Franklin were heartily sick 
of Tasmania, was apparent in all their conversa- 
tion. 

The naval surgeon was obliged to return to 
the ship the next day to send away his reports 
and settle other matters in connection with his 
duties. I, however, had literally nothing to do. 
My duties throughout the voyage from India 
had been little more than a sinecure; and Sir 
John Franklin, who was always remarkable for 
his great kindness to the young officers of his 
profession, invited me to remain until the ship 
was ready to return to India; and I on my 
part was nothing loath to exchange the confine- 
ment of a transport-ship for the comforts of a 
pleasant dwelling on shore, and the opportunity 
of roaming at pleasure over the country. 

Sir John seemed never to be happier than 
when speaking of his former voyages; and 
he encouraged me to converse freely with him 
as we strolled over the grounds together or 
rode out into the country. He had a complete 
and most perfect and elaborate set of charts of 
the Arctic regions, so far as they had then been 
explored, upon which his own explorations, and 
those of Captains Parry and Ross, and other Arctic 
explorers were distinctly marked out; and it 
was his greatest pleasure of an evening to display 
these charts and point out the spots he had visited ; 
also tracing the courses he would endeavour to 
pursue, if it should ever be his ‘good fortune, 
as he expressed himself, again to be employed 
in what was the great hobby of his life. There 
was not a point he had discovered, nor a spot 
that he had visited, respecting which he had not 
some anecdote to tell or some narrow escape 
to relate. And to me it was delightful to listen 
to these anecdotes from the lips of a man who 
had bravely dared and overcome the perils of 
which he spoke, and who had already rendered 
his name famous as one of the boldest and most 
energetic and persevering of Arctic discoverers. 
Besides, I confess that it was flattering to my 
pride to hear a post-captain and a Lieutenant- 
governor conversing thus freely with a young 
midshipman, and encouraging me to express my 
own opinions, and listening to them kindly and 
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attentively. I spent a pleasant visit at the Penns, 
and was sorry to return to the ship. 
While we lay in port, an emigrant-ship and 
a female —_— arrived—the latter, one of 
the last, if not the last female convict-ship that 
left the shores of England ; and Sir John and 
lady Franklin visited them both immediately 
on their arrival. It was her ladyship’s chief 
pleasure, and she seemed to regard it as a duty, 
to exert herself to the utmost for the benefit 
of the younger female emigrants, and also for 
| guch female convicts as had conducted them- 
selves well during the voyage, and whose offences 
inst the laws of their country were such as 
afforded hope that, removed from the temptations 
of vice and poverty, they might yet redeem their 
characters and prove useful members of society. 
It must be recollected that in those days, 
when there was a scarcity of females in the 
Australian colonies, young women were often 
transported for offences which would nowadays 
be Fv eenne by a few months’, or even a few 
weeks’ imprisonment. 

On landing, the female convicts were taken to 
a government penitentiary, where suitable em- 
ployment was found for them. Persons, how- 
ever, in need of female servants were permitted 
immediately to engage such as they thought 
night suit them; and many young women 
were at once employed as housemaids, nurses, 
and dressmakers, hom who engaged them bein 
answerable for their good conduct, and boun 
at certain periods to send in a report of their 
behaviour to the government. Such servants of 
course received no wages beyond such douceurs 
as their employers thought proper to give them 
asa reward for good behaviour. Moreover, after 
a certain period—four months, I believe—female 
convicts whose conduct had been satisfactory 
were permitted to marry any respectable and well- 
conducted free emigrant who was willing to take 
them, and had first obtained permission from 
the governor. The husband, moreover was held 
answerable for them, and compelled to report 
| them at stated periods to the officials of the 
_ government. Such marriages were very frequent ; 
and it was said that many good-looking young 
girls were picked out immediately upon their 
arrival by men who were in search of wives, 
and who kept an eye upon them until the 
period of their probation had elapsed and they 
were at liberty to marry. It was even asserte 
that such females often made the best of wives. 
What, however, appeared strange to me was that 
neither the employers nor the husbands of convict 
females were permitted to know the crime of 
which they had been guilty, unless the convict, 
whether servant or wife, confessed it to them of 
her own accord, <A similar secrecy was main- 
tained as to the crimes of male convicts, unless 
they had been unusually atrocious, when some- 
how or other they leaked out, the convict pro- 
bably being an object of extraordinary curiosity. 

ears, however, have elapsed since convicts have 
been sent abroad, Tasmania being freed from 
the evil before some of the other Australian 
colonies, 

The Lieutenant-governor came on board the 
vessel once more before we sailed, to bid us fare- 
Well, and to inform the captain that he had sent 
& statement of his generous and gallant conduct 


in saving the child’s life to the Royal Humane 
Society in England, asking that he should be 
rewarded with their gold medal; which testi- 
monial he gg received, This was the 
last I saw of the kind and brave Sir John 
Franklin. 


PATENT MEDICINES 


A cuRIous but interesting light was thrown 
upon the subject of Patent Medicines in a recent 
discussion in the House of Commons, demanding, 
we think, more than the mere newspaper para- 
graph given to it. The early history of patent 
medicines shortly stated appears to be somewhat 
as follows: Letters-patent—that is, open letters— 
were granted to certain persons with the mono- 
poly of vending given articles. Abuses, however, 
having arisen, Parliament intervened, restricting 
the monopolies to a given number of years, and 
demanding at the same time a definition or 
specification of the character of the articles. 
Whether the specification of these articles ulti- 
mately came to be too vague and indefinite, or 
the inventors themselves dispensed with the 
patents; or whether, during the French wars, 
government, from fiscal necessities, changed the 
system of patents, does not clearly appear ; but 
the system of letters-patent was changed, and 
stamp duties imposed instead. The various 
articles specified by name in the schedule to 
the Act 52 George III, includes ‘Foreign 
medicines of all kinds except drugs, and also 
all other pills, powders, lozenges, tinctures, 
potions, cordials, electuaries, plasters, unguents, 
salves, ointments, drops, lotions, oils, spirits, 
medicated herbs and waters, chemical and 
officinal preparations whatsoever, to be used or 
applied externally or internally as medicines or 
medicaments ... made, prep uttered, vended, 
or exposed to sale by any person or persons 
whatsoever, wherein the person making, preparing, 
uttering, vending, or exposing to sale the same 
hath, or claims to have, any occult art or secret 
for making or preparing the same.’ This, in 
other words, simply means that if any person 
puts up a preparation for the cure of any com- 
plaint whatever, and puts upon the label attached 


d|to the preparation the words ‘Prepared only by,’ 


the preparation becomes liable to stamp duty. 
The scale of stamp duty generally determines 
the price of such nostrums; for example, one 
shilling and three-halfpence, the price of the 
article being one shilling, and the stamp three- 
halfpence ; or two shillings and ninepence, the 
stamp in this case being threepence, and the price 
of the medicine two shillings and sixpence. 

Two evils arising out of this system of 
stamp duties, are at present being used as 
arguments for their repeal. The first of these 
—namely, the sanction or countenance which 
government is apparently made to give to such 
nostrums—is not a new one. Clever but un- 
scrupulous quacks have taken advantage of the 
importance of the government stamp to puff their 
preparations under its wing in many ways and 
from the earliest times. It is questionable, 
however, if there is much in this argument. 
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The changes have been too frequently rung by 
advertisers on the importance of the stamp, as 
a proof of the value of their nostrums, and patent 
medicines are too common in the present day, 
for any to be deceived but the most hopelessly 
ignorant. The other evil is much more serious, 
and to place it plainly before our readers is the 

urport of the present article. At the time the 
unin Act (1868) was being framed, the 
makers and dealers in such medicines were, for 
certain reasons, exempted from the provisions of 
the Act. 

Probably the result of this concession was not 
fully realised at the time; but it now requires 
no prescience to see how serious its consequences 
are. By this Pharmacy Act, very stringent re- 
strictions are placed on the sale of poisons. No 
one, unless he be a medical man, can obtain any 
of the more potent poisons without very consider- 
able difficulty, such as giving name and address, 
stating ee for which they are required, 
signing his name before witnesses, &c. The less 
virulent poisons are also put under restrictions, 
such as labelling distinctly the name of the 
substance, with the name of the seller, and 
also with the word ‘Poison ;’ the seller in both 
cases requiring to be on the register of chemists 
and druggists. All patent-medicine vendors, 
however, by reason of the concession above 
alluded to, are exempt from these restrictions. 
It is open to any one, even to the most ignorant, 
to put up and sell these powerful medicines 
(poisons they may be) in any quantity and of 
any strength, without control government, 
or guarantee of any kind as to the ingredients, 
if they only observe the stamp duties. 

It will, we think, strike most minds that the 
proverbial coach-and-six may be driven under 
such circumstances with some facility through 
this Act of parliament. This is the second evil, 
as generally stated, and we are not aware that 
the argument against patent medicines has ever 
advanced much beyond this. To those, however, 
who are intimately acquainted with the subject, 
the evil is much more serious than appears on 
the surface. A few accidental deaths from inad- 
vertence or carelessness, or from want of having 
the nostrum properly labelled poison, is the least 
of the evil. If for the word ‘poison,’ used in the 
foregoing statements, ‘narcotics’ be substituted, 
and if with the use of narcotics we can associate 
habits formed which lead in many cases to con- 
firmed disease, and worse still, exercise the most 
hurtful influence on the mental and moral consti- 
tution, we even then realise only part of the evil. 
To us, the worst part of all seems to lie in this, 
that the poor deluded takers of these nostrums 
may have formed the habit of using narcotics 
before they are aware. Under the synonym of 
some simple household remedy, they uncon- 
sciously have been taking solutions of the most 
powerful narcotics. Dr Farquharson, speaking 
on the subject in the discussion referred to in 
the House of Commons, mentions that ‘one of 
the most dangerous compounds (of this class) was 
an Essence of Linseed, containing a large quantity 
of morphia, from the use of which painful cases 
of poisoning had occurred.’ Each case of poison- 
ing resulting from the use of this nostrum, how- 
ever much to be deplored, is probably as nothing 
compared with the many cases of vicious habits 


which its use may have formed. The habit of 
taking narcotics,as every one knows, is not diffi. | 
cult to acquire ; and with many, the only hope of | 
safety, as in the case of others with strong drinks, 
is never to taste them. | 
The warning thus given as to a certain class of | 
— medicines does not come too soon. The 
ve been increasing to a very great extent in 
recent years, in fact supplanting very much the | 
old well-known family medicines ; and owing to 
the success of one or two comparatively innocent 
and even efficacious preparations, others of a bale- 
ful tendency have unfortunately become popular, 


CUCKOO! 


Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing Cuccu. 


Old English Song. 


Tuere’s a dreamy voice in the summer air, 
Its mellow music is ever rare— 
Cuckoo ! 
Leading our thoughts like gentle seer 
Over meadow and moor and mere, 
Like a saddening love, the spell is dear : 
Sweetly sings cuckoo. 


It breathes a tale of the flowers of May, 
Of violet bank and primrose brae, 
Cuckoo ! 
Woods with the hyacinth misty blue, 
Fields with the daisy white, and the dew 
Bright as the day the world was new : 
Blithely calls cuckoo. 


Snow-white showers of anemones 
Have blown beneath the budding trees— 
Cuckoo! 
The sombre pines to life have sprung, 
And all with tender tassels hung, 
Have sunlight o’er their shadows flung : 
Summer sings cuckoo. 


Far hath fled the winter's ruth ; 
Winds breathe softly from the south : 
Cuckoo ! 
Woodlands gladden every scene, 
With their shades of tender green, 
Of gold and bronze, in holt and dean : 
Mellow calls cuckoo. 


O’er the still and distant down, 
Where the heath is black and brown— 
Cuckoo ! 
Where the birch with drooping head, 
And the stunted oaks are spread 
Thinly ’twixt the moor and mead, 
Gladsome calls cuckoo, 


Floating o’er the brairding corn, 
In the peaceful eve and morn, 
Cuckoo ! 
As from sprite that flitteth by, 
Singing sweetly in a sigh, 
Weird and strange the melody : 
Quaintly calls cuckoo ! 
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